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many were allowed to get away badly wounded, that they might
strike terror into those who were absent." Some of the Spaniards-
killed all before them, young and old, according to the record.
In the Creek country (Georgia), a beautiful "Princess" re-
ceived de Soto with ceremony and gifts. Promptly he kidnapped
her as a hostage. Again and again, having been received with
hospitality, he kidnapped the headmen or chiefs. He burned the
villages, laid waste the cornfields, dragged Indians with him
from place to place in chains as carriers, and applied torture to
extract information. These are not stories told by the Indians.
They come from the source material as recorded by de Soto's
companion and eulogist, the Gentleman of Elvas. The lurid
course ran on until 1542, when "on the twenty-first of May,
departed this life the magnanimous, the virtuous, the intrepid
captain, Don Hernando de Soto, Governor of Cuba and Ade-
lantado of Florida."
De Soto had discovered the Mississippi River, and Indians
from the Georgia coast to beyond the Mississippi had discov-
ered the white man.
The next large episode of penetration and conquest, and
rightly the most famous of them all, is that of Coronado, whose
expedition traversed Arizona and New Mexico, discovered the
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, made contact with all the
Pueblo city-states, penetrated deep into Texas, and traversed
Kansas to discover that mythical Quivira "whose cacique slept
in the afternoons under a tree, lulled by the music or golden
bells run by the wind." Quivira proved in fact to be the habitat
of the friendly Wichita tribe and a place of no gold; so the
romantic Indian who had Jed Coronado through hundreds of
leagues of fantasy was garroted.
The principal source document of Coronado's adventure is -
that of Pedro de Castenados a private soldier in Coronad<x*s
army; and it is one of the best documents of the conquest epoch* j
Castenado brings to life the Great Plains, the Indians of the"
Plains, and the unlimited herds of buffalo; the superb white
wolves and the armies of jack rabbits traveling with the buffalo.^;
His descriptions of Pueblo Indian life at the first white contact \,
are invaluable.                                                                   ~
Coronado was seeking gold, and he found none. He and h&
men, and the friars who accompanied them, were not intent oty>
proselytizing. Most of the time, with one glaring exception
they practiced moderation toward the tribes.                         - ;
Had Coronado discovered gold, we might have a differefc|
story. Since he did not, the expedition bears a favorable record
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